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Preface 


Since the end of the Second World War, the old political order in the 
world has undergone tremendous changes, with most Third World 
countries achieving independence from their former colonial mas- 
ters. 


Yet, after so many years of independence, most Third World coun- 
tries continue to be plagued with economic, social and cultural pro- 
blems which seem intractable. The faces of widespread famine, the 
images of victims of typhoons and natural disasters, of refugees and 
man-made calamities, of urban slum-dwellers and poverty-stricken 
rural masses, increasingly haunt the conscience and consciousness 
of the world. 


With the hopes and aspirations that independence brought largely 
unfulfilled, the old theories and prescriptions for ‘ development ’ 
doled out by Western-oriented economists and planners have lost 
credibility. Yet new and workable alternatives are only slowly 
emerging, and have yet to take root and flower. 


It is at this impasse, where the old world is rapidly crumbling but the 
new is not yet born, that the Consumers’ Association of Penang held 
an International Conference on ‘The Third World: Development or 
Crisis?’ in Penang, Malaysia, on 9-14 November 1984. 


The aim of the Conference was to examine the structural crisis in 
various spheres which the Third World countries are facing. In parti- 
cular, the Conference focused on the many mechanisms through 
which the rich countries are still imposing their power and influence 


a 
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over the Third World in the economic, cultural and political spheres; 
how these mechanisms are throttling the development potential of 
the Third World; and what practical steps can be taken to change the 
situation so that a genuine form of political, economic, social and 
human development can take shape. 


The Conference was attended by about 100 participants from 22 
countries. Among the participants were researchers and scholars 
involved in Third World and development affairs, representatives 
from people’s organisations, members of the media, and officials 
of international organisations. 


The main themes of the Conference included the following: 


@® Economic Domination of the Third World by the North Coun- 
tries: economic dependence; the power of transnational com- 
panies; the external debt crisis; international banking and the 
Third World; 


® Internal Socio-economic Structures of Third World Countries: 
agriculture and rural development; industrialisation policies; 
tourism and services; 


@ Aspects of Basic Needs: health care problems; Third World 
housing; the pharmaceutical drug trade; dumping of hazardous 
products to the Third World; 


@ Regional Critiques of Developments in the Third World: South- 
east Asia; the Caribbean; West Asia and Africa; Latin America; 


@ Culture and Media: how TNCs shape Third World culture; cul- 
tural alienation; new international information order and Third 
World alternative media; sports and culture; models of feminity; 
decolonising Third World history and science; 


@ International Relations and Diplomacy: international law and 
its relation to the Third World; covert diplomacy in the Third 
World; how Third World resources are used for interests of the 
First World; 
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@® Democracy and Human Rights: the democratic challenge in the 
Third World; new approaches to human rights in the Third 
World; the right to development. 


On the last day of the Conference, the participants discussed a 
lengthy draft Declaration which had been drawn up by various 
participants during the course of the Conference. The Declaration 
summarised the various problems brought up during the Conference, 
and gave action proposals on how these problems should be tackled. 
After much discussion, an amended Declaration was approved by 
the Conference. 


This booklet contains the final version of the Declaration of the 
Conference. We feel it is an important and valuable document which 
sets out in concise form a very wide range of problems, dilemmas 
and crises currently facing Third World countries, as well as sugges- 
tions on means to overcome these structural problems. The Declara- 
tion is, in effect, a summary of the collective and collaborative think- 
ing based on the rich experiences of some of the leading activists, 
thinkers and writers on Third World affairs. 


The Declaration is divided into five major parts: 


@ Part 1 contains a General Declaration on the subjugation of 
the Third World by the industrialised countries; 


Part 2 covers the economic crisis confronting the Third World; 


@ Part 3 discusses the depletion and drain of resources from the 
Third World and the rights of its peoples to the fulfilment of 
their human needs; 


@ Part 4 examines the issues related to culture and lifestyles; and 


@ Part 5 analyses the position of Third World countries in inter- 
national relations, democracy and human rights. 


It is obvious that the Conference and this Declaration, which is its 
product, covered an ambitious range of topics in an attempt to pro- 
vide a holistic view of the Third World crisis. Equally obvious, this 
Declaration cannot hope and does not pretend to provide a detailed 
or academic exposition of the various aspects of the Third World 
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crisis. It is our belief, however, that the Declaration captures the 
essence and spirit of what went on at the Conference, and what the 
participants felt were the burning problems confronting Third World 
peoples today, and what approaches should be taken to do battle 
against these problems. 


At the closing session of the Conference, the participants decided 
to establish a network in order to maintain links among themselves 
as well as establish links with other groups and individuals involved in 
Third World issues. It was decided to call this the Third World 
Network. The aim of the Network would be to coordinate and 
consolidate cooperation among development groups in the South as 
well as the North, so that there would be South-South, South-North 
and North-South exchange. The participants requested the Consu- 
mers’ Association of Penang to be the Secretariat of the Third World 
Network. 


The publication of this Declaration is the first book to be issued by 
the Third World Network. We hope that it will enable readers to 
share the ideas that were generated during the Conference and which 
led to the formation of the Third World Network. We also hope that 
the Declaration will help to clarify the nature of the crisis confront- 
ing Third World countries and peoples, and contribute to the struggle 
for genuine liberation and development in the Third World. 


S.M. Mohammed Idris 
Coordinator 

Third World Network 
Penang, July 1985 


PART 1 


General Declaration 


Many Third World countries achieved political independence from 
colonial rule two or more decades ago. But the hopes and aspirations 
that independence brought are largely still unfulfilled. Today, after 
many years of political independence, after so-called ‘Development 
Decades’, after all the efforts of United Nations agencies, after the 
hundreds of pious declarations on aid, trade and development, and 
after the millions and millions of pages printed and published on 
development, most of the people in the Third World continue to be 
poor, unemployed and homeless; and at this very moment, millions 
of children are starving to death. 


The old theories and prescriptions for development doled out by 
economists and implemented by planners have now lost credibility. 
Yet new and workable alternatives are still to emerge, take root 
and flower. It is at this impasse, where the old world is dying but 
the new is not yet born, that people talk of the ‘development pro- 
blematique’ and ‘development fatigue’. The reality is that the Third 
World is not enjoying genuine development but is instead experien- 
cing a deep and structural crisis. 


Although most of the Third World countries have attained political 
independence, in many ways we are being subjected to more control 
by our former colonial masters and the industrialised countries. 
This is true in the spheres of economics, social issues and culture. 


In the economic sphere, Third World countries have become even 
more dependent on the rich countries in the post-World War Two 
period. Our Third World countries have been sucked even more into 
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the world market, with more of our resources and labour force being 
used to produce goods for export to the rich countries. Yet the terms 
of trade of Third World countries have by and large deteriorated vis- 
a-vis the industrial countries, thus causing hundreds of billions of 
dollars of real resources to be transferred from the poor to the rich 
countries. 


In the Third World, the best quality lands are planted with crops 
for export to the rich countries. The richest of our forest, mineral 
and metal resources are exported to the rich countries. Our best 
brains and a very substantial part of our labour force are used in 
the service of transnational corporations (TNCs) owned by the 
rich countries. Almost all our traded goods are carried on ships 
owned by rich countries. The international chain of commodity 
traders, wholesalers and retailers are controlled by these rich coun- 
tries. And finally, our top researchers spend long hours conducting 
research for institutions ultimately controlled by the administration 
of the rich countries, and large numbers of our academicians, doc- 
tors and scientists migrate to the shores of the rich countries in 
search of greener pastures. 


All these indisputable facts have led to the continuing and con- 
tinuous drain of money and resources from the Third World. During 
the colonial era, the wealth taken out of the colonised territories 
helped to develop the colonial master countries. Today, this is even 
more true. The belief that rich countries are giving “development 
aid’ to poor countries is only a myth propagated by these rich coun- 
tries. In reality, the Third World is channelling resources and funds 
to the industrial countries in the form of profits on investments, 
interest on loans, royalties paid for technology, management and 
consultancy fees, losses due to terms-of-trade decline, and taxes 
lost on account of transfer pricing by TNCs. 


In the social and cultural spheres, the industrial world’s control over 
the Third World can be said to be even greater. The Third World 
countries have consciously or unconciously imported models of 
education, communications, cognitive structures, health care sys- 
tems, population planning, cooperatives, housing and transportation 
from the industrial countries. Most of these models are profoundly 
unsuitable and inappropriate for solving the basic and human needs 
problems of the majority of people in the Third World. Instead, 
these models have mainly benefited a small elite. Thus the ‘success’ 
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of economic growth in the Third World has very largely flowed to 
this small minority. 


Among the most exploited people in the Third World are women. 
They suffer, in addition to economic exploitation, social and cultural 
oppression imposed by men. Unfortunately, the development process 
has not generally improved the position of women in the Third 
World and in some instances it has even deteriorated as modernisa- 
tion in rural areas displaced the labour of women. 


The minds and motivations of Third World people are also increa- 
singly being taken over by the mass communications and fashion 
industries of the industrial countries. As television programmes, 
films, videos, records, books and magazines produced in the indus- 
trial countries invade every nook and corner of the Third World, 
the culture and ways of life of the people and the community are 
disrupted. 


And when Third World peoples try to break away from the economic 
or social chains that bind them to the industrial nations, they are 
often blocked. For instance, when Bangladesh recently decided to 
ban hundreds of dangerous or worthless pharmaceutical drugs, the 
United States Government intervened on behalf of the drugs in- 
dustry. And when Third World countries do not follow policies that 
please the major powers, they can be threatened with invasion, as 
when the United States invaded Grenada and Russia invaded Afgha- 
nistan. Or when international agencies like the UNESCO! or the 
ILO2 or UNCTAD? endeavour to take up issues on behalf of the 
Third World, they can be threatened with a pullout of funds, as 
the United States has done. 


The ultimate threat to the Third World lies in the increasing milita- 
risation of super power countries which regard the greater part of 
the Third World as strategic bases. Foreign aid is often used as a 
means to ensure the establishment of military bases on Third World 
territories. The arms trade is also heavily advocated to economically 
benefit the industrialised countries. At the same time, many Third 
World countries have an increasing military budget at the expense 


1 UNESCO — United Nations Education, Social and Cultural Organisation 
2 ILO — International Labor Organisation 
3 UNCTAD — United Nations Conference on Trade and Development 
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of directing resources to much needed areas of human development. 
Today the future of the Third World, indeed, of the entire human 
population, is threatened by the rivalry between the super powers 
which will, if not averted, result in nuclear warfare. 


These three areas — economics, culture and international relations 
— are closely inter-related. The crisis of the Third World must there- 
fore be understood and tackled in a holistic manner. 


Given the enormous control which the major powers exert on the 
Third World, it is important for concerned individuals and groups 
in the Third World to get together to discuss the problems and try 
to work out some common conclusions. In these deliberations, we 
naturally do not want to exclude those concerned groups and indivi- 
duals in the industrial countries. The struggle for genuine develop- 
ment is a joint struggle of all concerned peoples, whichever part 
of the world they live in. 


There has been a lot of rhetoric about the North-South dialogue 
in recent years. This so-called dialogue has been conducted usually 
at the level of bureaucrats, financiers and elites. This elite dialogue 
in reality exists only in name. In fact, the industrial countries still 
want to maintain their stranglehold over commodities, trade, indu- 
stry and services. What is now urgently required is a genuine dialogue 
among concerned people and people’s organisations, South-South 
as well as North-South, and even North-North. And this dialogue 
must lead to concrete and effective action. 


We believe that change in the Third World can only come about if 
those of us who are conscious of the problems of development 
are ready to go forward in serious hard work. The delusion of ‘one 
model for all’ must be destroyed. The Third World peoples embrace 
a wide spectrum olf views, and are not a uniform bloc. In this spirit 
of determination and appreciation of value in variety, we can work 
together to build up a lasting solidarity. 
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PART 2 


The Economic Crisis 


Introduction 


According to the orthodox theory of development, developing 
countries are poor because they lack modern technology and their 
economic growth rates are too low. If these countries invest enough 
money on technological modernisation, the economy would grow 
fast and poverty would be reduced and eventually eliminated. 


In many Third World countries, this simplistic view of development 
won wide acceptance and became the basis for development plann- 
ing. But in recent years many have became disillusioned with it. 
The reason is not hard to find: despite two development decades 
in the 1960s and 1970s, and relatively respectable rates of economic 
growth, Third World countries have been unable to solve the basic 
problems of poverty, unemployment and indebtedness. 


By the 1970s, discontent with the orthodox development approaches 
(i.e. economic growth based on Western-style modernisation) had 
become widespread among development theorists, international 
Third World groupings, certain United Nations agencies and some 


Third World policy makers. 


It is now increasingly recognised that technology is not the key 
problem in development, but that the continuing poverty of Third 
World countries is rooted in structural factors. Four major aspects 
of the structural problem of underdevelopment are: 


@ The dependence of Third World economies on the 
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industrial countries for investments, trade, finance and 
technology; 


@ A lopsided internal socio-economic structure with great 
inequalities in wealth and income and a neglect of certain 
sectors, especially food production; 


@ The rapid depletion of natural resources, such as tropical 
forest, fisheries and minerals, which will have serious 
implications on income and balance of payments; 


@ A pattern of economic management and development 
planning based primarily on growth of output instead 
of emphasis on satisfying basic needs of the poor. 


External Dependence and Unequal Income 
Distribution at Global Level 


In the post-Second World War period, the industrial countries have 
tightened their grip over the world economy and increased their 
economic control over developing countries. The Third World has 
by and large become even more dependent, thus resulting in a 
massive drain of funds and resources to the industrial countries. 


In investments, TNCs still own substantial shares in mining, agri- 
cultural and manufacturing processes in the Third World. In trade, 
the Third World continues to suffer from an unequal relationship 
since the industrial countries control the markets for both raw 
materials and manufactured goods. The terms of trade of most 
developing countries liave continued to decline in the past two to 
three decades. In addition, corporations of the industrial countries 
control the chain of trade intermediaries, including shipping, whole- 
saling and distribution. In the sphere of finance, many Third World 
countries have run up large balance-of-payments current account 
deficits, forcing them to accumulate massive external debts which 
in 1984 totalled over US$800 billion for the Third World as a whole. 
The problem of debt servicing and conditions imposed for debt 
rescheduling have forced their governments to implement ‘austerity 
programmes’. And in the area of technology, the Third World coun- 
tries have imported not only capital goods and technical equipment 
but billion-dollar ‘turnkey projects’ such as hydro-dams and heavy 
industrial plants. 
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Due to these various forms of dependence, huge amounts of funds 
are transferred from the Third World to the industrial countries 
every year. The following are examples of this transfer of surplus 
from South to North: 


@ In 1981-4, profit remittances out of developing coun- 
tries which had external debts averaged US$14-15 billion 
annually. For the four years, the total profit outflow 
was US$57.3 billion. 


@ Losses to Third World countries due to terms-of-trade 
decline have been massive. In 1972, the non-oil deve- 
loping countries were losing US$10 billion (over 20% 
of the value of their aggregate exports) due to the lower 
level of their terms of trade compared to the mid-1950s. 
In the 1970s and early 1980s the non-oil developing 
countries’ terms of trade fell further. According to 
UNCTAD estimates, Third World commodity export 
earnings in 1978 were US$45 billion lower than what 
they would have been if prices had remained at their 
1969 levels. Since prices were expected to fall further 
in the 1980s, the shortfall could reach US$186 billion 
by 1990. 


@ A massive outflow of funds from the Third World also 
takes place as payment for trade services. In 1979, 
developing countries owned only 9% of world shipping; 
they had to pay freight charges for both their imports 
and exports. In 1978, total freight costs paid on imports 
of developing countries was US$27 billion, or 9% of the 
total value of imports. Third World countries also have 
to pay for insurance, packing and selling arrangements. 
They thus receive very little in net export earnings. In 
the case of bananas, where three multinational com- 
panies control 70% of total exports and retailing, the 
gross returns to growers in developing countries con- 
stituted only 11.5% of the retail sales value in the con- 
suming countries in 1971. 


@ Due to their rapid accumulation of foreign debts, deve- 
loping countries increased their annual interest payments 
tenfold from US$2.5 billion in 1970 to $25.7 billion in 
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1979. This figure doubled to US$51 billion in 1981. In 
the period 1970-82, a total of US$239 billion was paid 
out by developing countries as interest for their foreign 
debts. 


@® ‘Transnational companies extract technical payments 
from their subsidiaries in the Third World in the form 
of management or technical fees, royalties for patents, 
and transfer pricing. An UNCTAD report estimates that 
direct payments by developing countries for use of 
patents, licences and technical services were US$9-10 
billion a year in the 1980s. If other ‘hidden’ costs such as 
transfer pricing is included, the total cost of technolo- 
gical dependence could be US$30-50 billion a year. 


@ Due to the migration of professionals from the Third 
World to the United States, the United Kingdom and 
Canada, US$51 billion worth of ‘human capital’ was 
lost to the Third World in 1961-72, according to one 
UNCTAD estimate. This was more than the US$46 
billion of development aid given by these three coun- 
tries during the same period. 


PROPOSALS 


1) Third World countries should reduce their present dependence on 
external trade, foreign loans and investment, and imported tech- 
nology. These cause instability during recession, and exact a high 
cost in loss of resources. Reducing dependence will thus cut down 
the balance of payments deficit and make us less reliant on the 
developed countries for our economic growth. 


2) To achieve greater self-reliance, Third World countries require a 
comprehensive strategy to reduce imports, especially of luxuries. 
Such import displacement implies the development of the domestic 
sector which utilises local materials, so that the economy produces 
more of the goods which are locally used. In this way, resources can 
be channelled from the export sector and demand for imports cut 
down. Greater development of the domestic sector would reduce 
the present extreme ‘openness’ or trade dependence. 
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3) Food production in the Third World should be greatly increased. 
Many developing countries are net food importers. There is much 
scope for food self-sufficiency and for agricultural food production 
to be a major basis for self-reliant development of the domestic 
sector. The demand for food can be expected to increase in line with 
population growth. Moreover food will also be in greater demand if 
redistributive measures are taken which increase the poor people’s 
income. If poverty is reduced, the effective demand of the poor for 
food will increase, thus providing an increased market for food 
items. With increased sales, food-producing farmers’ incomes will 
also rise. Third World governments should therefore give top priority 
to the eradication of poverty and income redistribution accompanied 
by a rapid increase in the production of food which can be more 
equitably distributed. 


4) In the industrial sector, more encouragement should be given to 
small-scale industries which are locally-owned, make use of local 
resources, and which are on average many times more labour-in- 
tensive per unit of capital then large foreign firms. Encouragement 
should also be given to those small industries which largely produce 
essential goods needed by the poorer majority of the local popula- 
tion (in contrast to the higher propensity of the better-off for 
imported consumer products). These small-scale industries produce 
many items such as food, household implements and furniture, 
wood and charcoal, and producer goods such as fishing nets and 
basket work. A comprehensive industrial policy based on developing 
such small industries should be formulated, with less emphasis on 
the large-scale production of luxury products. 


5) The formulation of an appropriate technology policy is a vital 
component of the proposals to switch to a basic needs self-reliant 
development strategy. The present dependence on high-cost foreign 
technology could be replaced with the appreciation, development 
and upgrading of selected indigenous technologies which are small 
in scale, ecologically-sound, often fashioned from local resources, 
and controlled by the poor. 


I DETERMINE THE PRICE ! 
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Transnational Corporations and Their Products 


A few hundred TNCs have increased their control over major sectors 
of the world economy over the past decade. This has led to a greater 
concentration of economic and financial power in a few hands. It 
has also contributed to major worldwide economic problems, such 
as unemployment and inflation. 


In 1982, the world’s top 200 corporations had combined sales 
worth US$3,046 billion. This was equivalent to one-third the value 
of the world’s Gross Domestic Product. Of these top 200 companies, 
166 have their headquarters in just five countries: United States 
(80), Japan (35), the United Kingdom (18), West Germany (17) 
and France (16). 


A few multinational banks also control the world’s financial system. 
The top 100 commercial banks in 1982 had joint assests worth 
US$4,500 billion, equivalent to half the world’s Gross Domestic 
Product. And 40% of these assets are controlled by the giant 
Japanese and American banks. 


The power of the big corporations has rapidly increased since the 
mid-1960s through the process of worldwide mergers and acquisi- 
tions. Previously, a TNC would be involved in a particular agri- 
cultural commodity or industrial product. But now, a big corpora- 
tion may be dealing in several commodities or products. The biggest 
companies would hold controlling shares in all major sectors — agri- 
culture, manufacturing, banking, finance and mining. This enabled 
the TNC’s activities to span all sectors of the economy and thus 
increase its power and domination over the world market. 


The following are peers of the TNCs’ control in various econo- 
mic sectors: 


@ In the area of primary commodities, three companies 
alone dominate 70% — 75% of the banana trade; six 
companies account for over 70% of the cocoa trade; 
and six companies control 85% — 90% of the trade in 
leaf tobacco. 
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@ In the manufacturing sector, the trading subsidiaries of 
industrial TNCs (including the Japanese Sogo Shoshas) 
in 1980 accounted for US$810 billion of the total 
US$1,015 billion global worth of manufactured exports. 


@ In the service sector, giant transnational companies are 
also increasing their control over banking, insurance, 
tourism, advertising and accounting services. 


The concentration of power by the TNCs had contributed to the pre- 
sent world economic crisis. In their quest to expand their operations 
and increase profits, the corporations are forced to adopt new 
labour-saving production techniques. This had led to massive retren- 
chment of labour, contributing to an unprecedented high rate of 
unemployment which in the rich countries alone affected 30 million 


people in 1984. 


The concentration of power by a few companies has also contributed 
to the high level of inflation in recent years through the following 
mechanisms: 


© price-fixing by companies in the industrial sectors; 


@ speculation and manipulation of the commodity futures 
market by the giant multi-commodity traders; 


@ the practices of large-scale retailers which impose high 
‘mark-ups’ on the products they sell; and 


@ the activities of the US$750 billion armaments industry 
which generate inflation because they produce goods 
that cannot be used. 


Most important for the Third World, the: relative autonomy and 
power of the TNCs have resulted in a general disregard for the needs 
and interests of Third World peoples except insofar as TNC interests 
coincide. An example is TNC participation in ‘free trade zones’ 
in Third World nations where they take advantage of cheap labour 
and generous tax incentives. 


The real contribution of TNCs to developing economies remains 
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dubious. In many cases TNC operations in Third World countries 
have only resulted in high profit repatriation, transfer pricing prac- 
tices, reliance on foreign intermediate or capital imports, low domes- 
tic reinvestment, poor employment creation, artificially low wages, 
ecological havoc, and undesirable cultural impact. 


The domination of TNCs in the cultural sphere which has increa- 
singly transmitted transnational culture and lifestyles to the Third 
World has also become a powerful mechanism for undermining the 
Third World’s capacity for self-reliant development, reinforcing the 
process of structural dependency. 


TNCs AND PRODUCT DUMPING 


TNCs are also guilty of dumping dangerous and substandard pro- 
ducts in the Third World where they are freely sold. Virtually every 
developed country including the Soviet Union has been caught 
dumping products in the Third World. The list of these products 
is frighteningly long, and it includes pharmaceuticals, pesticides, 
food products, contraceptives, children’s products, and general 
consumer goods. 


The dumping of drugs in the Third World deserves special attention. 
A good example is the Bangladesh case. Before the Bangladesh 
government passed their drug reform law in 1982, there existed in 
the market some 1,700 medicines described by the United States 
Food and Drug Administration as worthless. Many of these drugs had 
also been banned in the United States. When the Bangladesh govern- 
ment banned many of these medicines, the United States govern- 
ment and the drug companies reacted with threats. 


Even in the case of drugs which have not been banned, the overall 
situation of drug sales is characterised by excessive profits, mono- 
polies, the proliferation of useless medicines, and a battery of brand 
names which only serve to confuse the average consumer. Many 
doctors, especially those in the Third World, have played into the 
hands of TNCs by accepting free samples from marketing agents 
and then prescribing them to their patients. 
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PROPOSALS 


1) Nongovernmental organisations (NGOs) in both the developed and 
developing world have a key role to play in monitoring the growth, 
conglomeration and impact of TNCs in the Third World. Where 
the interests of the majority are not met by the presence of TNCs, 
NGOs should campaign against further foreign penetration of this 
sort. 


Efforts should also be directed at Third World governments to 
adopt more self-reliant and need-oriented strategies of develop- 
ment. 


Where TNCs already participate actively in national economies, 
legislation should be introduced to curb an excessive outflow of 
profits. Measures should be taken to increase local ownership, 
domestic reinvestment stipulations, and insistence on high local 
content production. 


The increasing conglomeration and complexity of TNCs warrant 
careful study of their roles in specific sectors of an economy. NGOs 
will be indispensible in representing the larger interests of a Third 
World TNC policy with respect to a national one. 


2) The growing domination of TNCs in the service sector represents 
a final frontier for their expansion considering the relative autonomy 
of Third World service sectors. Serious alternatives must be offered 
by concerned groups to stem the wave of TNC engulfment. As the 
service sector in developing countries plays an increasingly larger 
role in using the local labour force, governments should build up 
and strengthen the domestic service industries to reduce foreign 
control. 


NGOs have to pay particular attention to the TNC influence over 
national culture and politics. TNCs should be forbidden to parti- 
cipate in any aspect of Third World politics. 


3) The fight against TNC product dumping must continue. NGO 
monitoring and lobbying efforts should be conducted simultaneously 
in the dumping and the dumped-on countries. Governments in deve- 
loped countries should introduce legislation to forbid the export of 
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hazardous products and industries which are banned in their own 
countries. 


On the other hand, governments in Third World countries should 
strengthen their capacity to monitor, regulate and control the 
import of hazardous products and industries. Legislation should 
be enacted to ensure: 


@ that hazardous products are not allowed entry into the 
country ; 


@ adequate controls over various types of pollution and 
environmental degradation; 


@ occupational health standards equivalent to standards 
in the industrial countries. 


4) Consumer organisations and other appropriate NGOs should con- 
sider organising a consumer boycott of the goods of selected nations 
known to be dumping banned or hazardous products, chemicals, 
technologies and wastes in the Third World. ? 


The Debt Crisis 


The massive indebtedness of many Third World countries today 
stands as one of the most urgent problems facing both the develop- 
ing and the developed economies. The entire international financial 
system will suffer severe shock when it realises that it has for too 
long been running on imaginary resources. 


The dimensions of the crisis are staggering: the total Third World 
debt now stands at over US$800 billion, and debt service payments 
amount to about US$100 billion annually. Some of the most heavily 
indebted countries owe more than 150% of their annual export 
earnings in debt service alone. The developing countries as a whole 
experienced in 1983 a net capital transfer (or outflow of funds) to 


the tune of US$21 billion. 


Most prominent in the league of debtors are the Latin American 
countries and the Philippines. Their prominence, however, has over- 
shadowed the fact that much of the rest of the Third World also 
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bear debts of crisis or near-crisis proportions. The bulk of Africa is 
heavily in debt to creditor governments, and many Asian countries, 
especially South Korea, carry debts ripe for crisis. 


The debt crisis has its origins in the particular manner of the re- 
cycling of petro-dollars following the oil price increases in the early 
1970s. Surpluses of oil-producing countries deposited in Western 
banks were in turn recklessly lent to developing countries. 


Responsibility for such profligate transfers must lie both with the 
Third World governments and the lending banks. On the one hand 
governments generally borrowed to finance extravagant projects or 
elite consumption, and on the other, developed countries lent money 
in order to finance the purchase of their own exports, casually 
pushing the problem of default onto their taxpayers. 


The debt crisis of the Third World is thus the inevitable consequence 
of irresponsible lending on the part of international banks and 
irresponsible borrowing by Third World governments. Blame is also 
to be laid at the door of the International Monetary Fund (IMF) 
and the World Bank, and the governments which control them. 
For they have encouraged this irresponsible behaviour for both 
economic and political reasons, and have opposed and subverted 
the few Third World attempts to maintain a more modest and 
balanced international trade relationship. 


The major causes of the debt crisis are the demands of the IMF 
and World Bank for import and exchange liberalization, the un- 
equal distribution of income and economic power which are the 
result of IMF and World Bank conditionality, and the export-led 
models which they promote. These institutions cannot therefore 
contribute in any way to its solution unless they reverse these 
policy preferences. 


CAPITAL FLIGHT AND THE ROLE OF BANKS| 


Third World indebtedness has been exacerbated by the problem of 
capital flight. Great sums of money are channelled each year by 
Third World elites to banks in the First World. Between 1978 and 
1983 in Latin America alone, capital flight amounted to some 
US$50 billion. It has been estimated that total flight money makes 
up about one-third of the total external debt of the Third World. 
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In most Third World countries, capital flight is illegal, which means 
the capital that is transferred is largely ‘dirty money’. First World 
banks (for example those in Switzerland) are conspirators in capital 
flight through the secrecy laws of certain countries. It has been 
estimated that in Swiss banks alone, the amount of Third World 
investment funds deposited is around 82 billion francs. Not only 
do the banks derive sizeable profits from these deposits, but they 
also contribute to the increasing indebtedness and shortage of 
domestic capital in the Third World. 


REPAYMENT, RESCHEDULING, AND REPUDIATION 


A savage irony underlies the current attempts of the international 
financial community to resolve the debt crisis. It is clear that the 
Third World debt will never be paid off; nevertheless creditor banks 
and governments insist on continued debt servicing. The developed 
countries are also not allowing the developing countries to pay back 
some of the debts through exports because of the widespread pro- 
tectionism that has come about recently. 


Furthermore, IMF adjustment measures call for strict austerity 
programmes which inevitably shock already weak developing eco- 
nomies. Typically, it has been the lower-income groups which have 
been called upon to bear the brunt of austerity. The political rami- 
fications are serious: already the poor have responded with rioting 
in Poland, Brazil, Morocco, Tunisia, Egypt, the Philippines, and the 
Sudan. 


The band-aid measures of rescheduling only serve to increase in- 
debtedness and sustain transfers from the developing countries to 
the banks. Even so, bank lending to the Third World has steadily 
declined. From an increase in credits of 35% in 1981, the increase 
in 1983 was only 5%. 


Debt relief granted by the creditors and debt repudiation (overt or 
de facto) are not the solution to the crisis. They are a foregone con- 
clusion and are already being implemented. The solution to the 
crisis can only come from a restructuring of production and con- 
sumption in the affected countries towards greater self-reliance and 
autonomy. 


Debt relief and/or new and increased loans from the creditors, 
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whether commercial banks or governments or multilateral institu- 
tions, can only prolong the crisis, worsen the lot of the working 
people, and perpetuate the political stranglehold of the creditors 
over national policy making. 


PROPOSALS 


1) The present method of putting off the debt crisis (i.e. debt relief 
and new loans under IMF conditions which include austerity mea- 
sures borne by ordinary people) should be opposed and rejected. 
This method only rewards the perpetrators of this debt crime with- 
out alleviating the suffering of the working people. 


2) Countries facing serious debt problems should take measures to 
alter their production and consumption patterns in order to reduce 
their continuous need for external loans. These measures include 
the rejection of expensive projects or industries which produce 
luxury goods and services and are of little or no benefit to the 
majority of people whilst requiring heavy imports of machinery 
or parts. The emphasis in production should shift towards basic- 
needs goods required by the majority. The greatest effort should 
be made to produce more of the country’s own food and other 
requirements, thus cutting down on the need to import. At the same 
time, strict impositions should be placed on luxury consumer im- 
ports and expensive capital goods which are being used for projects 
that are of little benefit to the majority of people. 


3) Governments which try to restructure their economies in such a 
progressive direction should be critically supported in this difficult 
endeavour. If they repudiate debts incurred by their predecessors, 
this should. be understood and supported as a necessary byproduct 
of their efforts to build a more just and self-supporting economy. 
It should be made clear to creditor countries and banks that they 
are repudiating their debts because they are restructuring their eco- 
nomies in order to dispense with outside credit and the control 
which necessarily accompanies it. International support needs to be 
mobilised in favour of peoples’ movements to protest against acquie- 
scence regarding such debts. 


4) We have aresponsibility to explain these facts to the public in our 
respective countries and to attempt to mitigate hostile reaction to 
such restructuring. Those few remaining countries which have 
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not yet over-borrowed and sunk into the debt trap must be en- 
couraged to resist the temptation to do so. 


International solidarity should be actively mobilised to support 
and encourage peoples struggling and protesting against the sub- 
servience of their own governments to the dictates of the IMF 
and the World Bank, and the major powers that dominate these 
institutions, as well as the big international creditor banks. 


Unbalanced Internal Economic Structures 


Whilst external dependence reveals the mechanisms maintaining 
inequalities between the rich and poor countries, there are also 
great inequalities within Third World countries. 


It is now generally recognised that poverty is related to inequalities 
of wealth and income. Even if a country experiences high growth 
rates, poverty can persist or even worsen if the income or benefits 
derived from growth are skewed towards the upper crust of society. 
In most Third World countries, the top 10% of households obtain 
a far higher share of income than the bottom 60% combined. 


The great inequalities within Third World countries are a result 
of structural and deep-seated factors such as the unequal distri- 
bution of land ownership; high rentals charged by land owners on 
tenant farmers; low wages paid in the market sector; high unemploy- 
ment and underemployment; high profits earned by corporations 
which enjoy near-monopoly of the domestic market and which 
can thus charge high prices; and the modernization process which dis- 
places traditional farmers and fishermen, causing them to lose their 
livelihood and homes. 


The imbalances in the economy are also manifested in the relative 
neglect of agriculture vis-a-vis industry and commerce; and the rapid 
growth of cities which drain away resources from the rural areas. 
Food-producing farmers have to make. way for industries, roads or 
new houses; traditional fishermen find their catch disappearing 
due to trawler overfishing and pollution of the waters. At the same 
time, the high profits generated by industries (especially the TNCs) 
enable the payment of high salaries to the professional classes. The 
result is wide income inequalities. 
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The urbanisation of the Third World cannot be understood except 
in relation to its plans to industrialise. Third World leaders and 
policy makers have been conditioned to think that the only model 
for industrialisation is the advanced nations, where most of the 
people live in the cities, and agriculture is largely mechanised and 
left in the hands of a few. Emulating the industrialised countries, 
they have encouraged migration from the countryside to provide 
labour pools for the new factories. Agricultural policies also favour 
industry: keep prices of farm produce low, in order to enable indus- 
try to flourish. The farmer is cheated of his dues so that the city 
worker does not clamour for higher wages. 


Thus, urbanisation was a calculated phenomenon, directed by the 
industrialisation programme, at the expense of the agricultural 
sector and those who remain in the rural areas. 


PROPOSALS 


1) Unbalanced development is largely caused by the unequal distri- 
bution of resources and the use of much of these resources in pro- 
ducing luxury products while the basic needs of many people are 
not yet satisfied. In order to improve this situation, the developed 
countries must first cut down drastically on their consumption 
levels and revert to a simpler lifestyle, thus reducing their present 
wastage of the world’s resources. This is essential if we are to have 
resources left to produce basic goods for the Third World. The 
export of precious Third World resources to be used for luxury 
consumption in the rich countries should be curbed. 


2) Developing countries should not think of taking the same deve- 
lopment path as the industrial countries. Instead, they should adopt a 
type of development which is ecologically sound, and stresses on 
providing enough basic goods for the common man. This implies 
a rejection of industries which manufacture luxury products and, 
instead, an emphasis on the production of food, good clothing, low- 
cost housing and the provision of health, sanitation and education 
facilities which will directly improve the living standards of the 
lower-income groups. 


3) But producing goods for the people is not enough unless the 
people have the means to buy the goods. Therefore, we should ensure 
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that the people have a secure livelihood, that they have land to plant on, 
that development projects do not displace farmers without providing 
them with suitable alternatives. We should ensure that their jobs can 
ear them a sufficiently high income, and that they themselves can 
fully participate in producing the essential goods they require. At the 
same time, luxury products or luxury entertainment services should 
be discouraged by taxes and other devices. 


4) Given the fact that future growth rates in many Third World 
countries could be constrained by the foreign debt problem, resource 
depletion and uncertain world economic conditions, there is an 
urgent need to reorientate the economy towards the production 
and provision of basic requirements (food, health services, water, 
sanitation, housing, transport, etc) and the preservation and ex- 
pansion of sources of livelihood for the poorer majority. This is 
necessary not only as a desirable social goal in itself but also to pre- 
vent a substantial increase in poverty and unemployment in the 
context of low growth. 


Moreover, care should be taken to continue with the rapid export 
of non-renewable resources, which may temporarily raise export 
earnings, but leave future generations with less resources with which 
to meet their basic needs. Whilst we appreciate that economic 
esrowth may be necessary to uplift incomes, the type of growth 
policies prevalent in many Third World countries needs to be re- 
oriented so that growth really results in better living standards 
for the majority and not only the elite. 


5) This implies a redistribution of assets and income towards the 
poor, aimed at achieving the following: 


@® a reduction in poverty; 


@ the generation of greater consumer demand as the lower- 
income groups have a higher marginal propensity to con- 
sume; 


@ a shift in market demand away from sophisticated 
luxury products and services towards more basic goods 
and services demanded by the poor; 
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@® providing the market basis for a shift in production to- 
wards basic needs industries and services, as the pur- 
chasing power and thus effective demand of the poorer 
sections of society would have increased in absolute 
terms as well as relative to total demand; 


@ increased investment in the simpler capital goods required 
to produce basic goods (this type of investment is more 
labour-intensive and thus generates more jobs) as consu- 
mer demand shifts towards such goods. At the same 
time the government sector can give more emphasis to 
infrastructural development providing for basic needs 
industries and services such as water, lighting and 
housing. 


It should be noted that without a redistribution of income, there 
will not be the market demand or basis for a switch in emphasis 
in production towards providing for basic needs. 


Measures for income redistribution which individual governments 
should consider include: land redistribution and reform; opening 
of new land for poor farmers; a minimum wage policy for poor 
sectors; a clear fiscal expenditure policy which emphasises infras- 
tructural services and facilities for the poor; and the strengthening 
of participatory farmers’ and workers’ cooperatives with produc- 
tion, marketing and credit facilities. Measures should also be taken 
to improve the income position of food-producing farmers as an 
incentive to increase food production for local consumption. 


Growth-oriented Economic Planning at the 
Cost of Basic Needs 


At the heart of the problem is the fact that our economic planning 
is still being carried on in the belief that growth will solve the pro- 
blem of the day. This growth-oriented policy puts the stress on 
expanding the productive capacity of existing institutions such as 
plantations, factories, smallholdings, etc. through mechanisation 
and modernisation. Great importance is placed on maximising out- 
put and growth in the immediate year or two for the annual budget 
or at most five years to fit into a development plan. The structures 
of external dependence and internal concentration of income are 
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not fundamentally tackled. Within this framework; the question 
of resource conservation and planning is hardly raised. It is as if 
the problem will be looked into only when the pinch is felt, but 
by then it may be too late to do anything. 


In planning and monitoring the economy, the categories used are 
ageregates such as ‘consumption’, ‘investment’, ‘exports’, ‘balance 
of payments’, etc. In production planning, the performance and 
plans of sectors such as agriculture, manufacturing, mining, con- 
struction, banking, and trade are looked at. There is no real attempt 
made to first meet the basic needs and requirements of the popula- 
tion, to measure these against the existing natural resources, and to 
plan out production of various sectors to meet these needs. Thus, 
although we may have a rubber policy, oil policy, banking policy 
and so on, there are no policies for food, energy, water and sanita- 
tion, housing and land. First and foremost, there is no proper land 
policy to control its exploitation, mode of utilisation, and deforesta- 
tion. There is no resources policy to regulate the production, export 
and use of resources or to channel these resources to meet the 
requirements of the local population. 


PROPOSALS 


1) Third World countries should reorientate their system and criteria 
for planning. They should look at the basic and human needs of 
the whole population, and formulate national policies for food 
production, health, water and sanitation, housing and education. 


2) Given this pattern of objective needs, the planners should then 
move the activities of various economic sectors in the direction of 
meeting these basic needs. 


Women electronic workers in ‘free trade zones’ are among the most exploited workers 
in Third World Countries. In these zones, TNCs take advantage of the cheap labour and 
generous incentives of the host countries. 


bel Dijkstra 
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PART 3 


Resources, Technology and 
Rights to Human Needs 


Introduction 


Natural resources exist in limited and irreplaceable quantities. 
Today there is a world crisis of depleting resources which is largely 
caused by the use of such resources in the production of luxury 
products while the survival requirements of the majority of the 
Third World population are kept in abeyance. The Third World is 
facing acute problems of deprivation, with its own natural resources 
being claimed to sustain the wasteful consumption of the First 


World. 


The pursuit of the First World development path has been made 
with the use of science and technology. However, the research and 
advance in these fields are inappropriate for the attainment of a 
self-reliant development strategy based on a basic needs approach 
for the Third World. A new direction in science and technology 
is therefore necessary if the human needs of the Third World are 
to be met. These ‘needs’ are actually the nghts of the people, which 
have suffered erosion in the process of modernisation. Therefore 
access to food, health care, education and housing should be re- 
cognised as people’s rights, and not merely as ‘basic needs’ which 
people have to ask for or, worse still, to beg for. 


Included in the rights of people are not only material needs but also 
human and spiritual needs such as political and personal freedom, 
social association and expression. 
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Depletion and Draining of Third World Resources 


Much of the renewable and non-renewable resources of the Third | 
World is being massively exploited and drained by the industria- 
lised First World countries for the production of basic as well as 
luxury and wasteful products for their people. 


TROPICAL FORESTS 


The tropical forests which constitute almost half the world’s forest 
area are located in the Third World. However, these tropical forests 
are being destroyed at an alarming rate of 29,000 square miles a 
year by the following ways: 


@ conversion of tropical forests for cattle ranching to meet 
the booming beef market especially the fast-food in- 
dustries. 


@ for the production of furniture and high-class joinery. 
@ for the matchwood and paper industry. 
@ felling to grow as well as cure tobacco. 


All these industries are largely controlled and managed by TNCs. 


FOOD AND LAND 


It is a myth to suggest that the United States feeds the world; the 
Third World is the largest exporter of agricultural produce. Third 
World nations export about 3.5 million tonnes of high-quality 
protein while in return, the rich countries export 2.5 million tonnes 
of low quality protein in the form of grain. 


Furthermore, nearly a third of the world’s grain supplies are fed 
to livestock. Overall, the richer countries give more grain to their 
livestock each year than is available for the combined human and 
animal population of the poorer countries. 


Lands once used to grow food crops in the Third World are now 
used to cultivate crops for export to rich countries. The transnational 
agribusiness corporations together with the local elites own or con- 
trol vast tracts of land for the cultivation of export crops for the 
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profits of TNCs. 


Vast areas of valuable agricultural lands have also been converted 
for the cultivation of tobacco. About 40% of all tobacco land in 
the world is in the developing countries. 


FISHERIES 


Fish was traditionally a major source of protein for most Third 
World peoples. Although almost half the world’s fish catch comes 
from developing countries, the developed nations consume about 
two and a half times as much fish as the developing countries. More- 
over, about 30% of the world’s fish catch is converted into meal for 
livestock consumption in the First World, rather than for the people 
of the Third World. 


MINERALS 


The First World countries consume more than two-thirds of the 
annual production of nine leading minerals while they contribute 
very little to the production. Between 1971 and 1975 the develop- 
ing countries used only about 7% of the world’s aluminium produc- 
tion, 9% of the copper and 12% of the iron ore. 


Transnational mineral companies, together with international organi- 
sations like the World Bank control the production and marketing 
of the mineral resources in some developing countries. 


WILDLIFE 


The invaluable wildlife resource of the Third World is being deci- 
mated for the extravagant demands of the First World elites. Animals 
are also inhumanly used by the First World for bio-medical research 
and subjected to the most cruel experiments. 


HUMAN RESOURCES 


The Third World also suffers from the emigration of skilled pro- 
fessionals and labour to the First World, which constitutes a transfer 
of human capital abroad. According to UNCTAD data, the industria- 
lised countries gained about US$51 billion worth of ‘human capital’ 
from 1961 to 1972 asa result of migration of professionals from the 
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Third World. This drain of human resources is largely due to the 
notion that the society of the First World is better than that of the 
Third World, a notion which stems from the overwhelming influence 
of First World culture. 


SEEDS 


Almost all of the world’s major food crops originate from the Third 
World. The germplasm of the Third World is being siphoned out to 
gene banks of the industrialised countries. The First World has 
managed to achieve extensive collections of plant genetic material 
and thus exert control over plant breeding and seed patenting thr- 
ough the TNCs. 


The implementation of plant breeders ‘rights’ and ‘patents’ protec- 
tion has permitted TNCs, especially the pharmaceutical, chemical 
and petroleum companies, to collect royalty payments on newly 
developed varieties and to control the sale and distribution of such 
seeds. 


RESOURCES FOR THE ARMS RACE 


Much of the shrinking Third World resources have been directed 
at producing and sustaining armaments and other military equip- 
ment. Current military activities employ 50 million people to meet 
demand for military goods and services, occupy about 500,000 
square miles of land, and account for 40% of the world’s research 
and development employing 500,000 scientists. On the other hand, 
nearly 40% of the world’s population have no adequate medical 
services, nearly 750 million are severely undernourished, about 
3,000 million lack access to safe water, and nearly 750,000 die 
every month from water-borne diseases in the Third World. 


PROPOSALS FOR THE FIRST WORLD 


1) Pressure groups in the First World should lobby their govern- 
ments for an end to the present ‘robbing’ of Third World resources. 
Otherwise, the world may not be able to avoid a major ecological 
catastrophe. 


2). Further, these groups should conscientize their own peoples as 
to how their consumption patterns and lifestyles are draining Third 
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World resources. They must convince their people to have a simpler 
lifestyle and practise a more rational consumption pattern. 


PROPOSALS FOR THE THIRD WORLD 


1) Third World governments must realise that the present Western 
model of development is totally inappropriate for attaining genuine 
development for their people. They must realise that the present 
relationship between Third World and First World countries is 
one of lopsided dependence of the developing economies on the 
developed economies. 


2) Third World governments must attempt to develop self-reliant 
economies by adopting a basic needs approach. This approach 
means that valuable resources such as land and labour are not wasted 
in the production of inappropriate crops. At the same time, self- 
reliant industrialisation which is small-scale and labour-intensive 
rather than capital-intensive should be implemented. 


3) The role of pressure groups in this context is to lobby their own 
governments to develop alternative self-reliant economies through 
participating democracy. 


4) To prevent the rapid exhaustion of our resources by the First 
World, Third World governments must 


@ reduce logging activities, stop giving logging licences to 
TNCs, and encourage forest rehabilitation and conserva- 
tion programmes. 


@ use lands for the cultivation of food crops to meet local 
needs rather than for export crops. 


@ conserve fishery resources by imposing strict control 
over destructive fishing methods, and stop fish exports 
until local needs are satisfied. 


@ adopt a conservation policy towards depleting minerals 
and prevent TNC control of their production and mar- 


keting. 


@ ban all wildlife trade. 
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@ as regards plant genetic resources, legislate their rights 
to monitor the collection of all plant genes in their 
countries. 


@ heed the calls for disarmament by not indulging in the 
arms trade. They should also make demands upon the 
super powers to disarm in the interests of the whole 
world and for the preservation of the remaining world 
resources. | 


5) Third World NGOs should also join in the lobby for disarmament. 


People’s Rights to Human Needs 


The fundamental human rights of Third World people to use re- 
sources and provide for their food, health and housing are being 
substituted by state-defined, Westerner-defined needs. The rightful 
access of people to their lands, forests and seas is being taken away 
and replaced by dependence on the state, which then defines the 
same people’s needs, often in terms of ‘modern’ symbols such as 
highways and high-rise buildings. Subsistence folk are first converted 
into beggars and then their ‘needs’ are defined for them. 


Economic over-dependence on the First World has straitjacketted the 
Third World and resulted in massive poverty, malnutrition, problems 
of health care and an acute shortage of housing. The inequities at 
the international level together with national disparities serve to 
worsen the plight of the poor. Everyone has a right to basic needs 
but present development strategies have led to a serious violation, 
and even deprivation of that right. 


A development approach which is based on the concept of human 
rights, access to resources and fulfilment of real needs will result 
in greater self-reliance. Third World governments must guarantee 
their people access to resources and the right to food, jobs, health 
care, etc. These are rights incorporated in the United Nations Decla- 
ration of Human Rights. A right to life is useless without these basic 
human rights. 
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FOOD 


Food is the first basic right of man. Although most Third World 
countries are basically agricultural, the existing pattern of agricul- 
tural development has resulted in inadequate food supply — which 
means that a large proportion of essential foods are imported. 


Moreover, food distribution within these countries is highly unequal, 
with the richer families in the rural areas and the urban middle and 
upper classes consuming a disproportionately greater share of the 
food supply. The poor, including the food producers themselves, 
consequently suffer a deterioration in both the quantity and quality 
of their food intake. This has resulted in widespread malnutrition 
in many Third World countries. 


Proposals 


1) Third World governments should establish an alternate develop- 
ment strategy which stresses food production to raise the income of 
farmers and reduce malnutrition. More land should be given to small 
farmers to cultivate food crops. There should be a vast expansion 
of fruit and vegetable cultivation as well as proper management of 
livestock production. 


2) The Third World has a rich tradition in nutrition, yet nutrition re- 
search in the context of Third World food patterns and needs is still 
inadequate. Presently there is over-dependence on the research and 
expertise of the West which may not have taken into consideration 
local variables. The application of such knowledge and expertise may 
not be totally appropriate to the Third World. Thus a comprehensive 
food and nutrition policy should take into account the particular 
needs of each Third World country. 


3) There is also a need for an adequate system of distribution to 
ensure the continuous supply of cheap and nutritious food for the 
people. The marketing of food should be carried out with the partici- 
pation of the farmers themselves, wherever possible, to avoid a 
monopoly by retailers. 


shared by 20 households 
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HEALTH 


The right to good health is a basic human right. It should be main- 
tained in the safest, most efficient and inexpensive manner. 


However, as many as 2 billion people in the Third World countries 
do not have access to appropriate health care, and suffer from 
many health problems related to inadequate water supply and sani- 
tation. The Western-based medical system adopted by most Third 
World countries has contributed to the deteriorating health condi- 
tions of the poor. It is urban-oriented, curative, elitist and costly, 
serving the needs of only the urban minority. The system is also 
over-dependent on Western technology and expertise. 


The approaches to health manpower structure in most Third World 
countries are lopsided. There is an over-dependence on highly quall- 
fied doctors without the backup of the auxillary staff such as nurses, 
laboratory technicians, pharmacists and health workers. 


The content of medical education in most Third World countries 
is not relevant to the health problems of the people. The social 
determinants of health are not given their due importance. Thus 
preventive and social medicine is often neglected. 


Furthermore, the corresponding pharmaceutical industry which is 
profit-oriented and controlled by TNCs has led to the overproduc- 
tion of non-essential, hazardous, and often costly, drugs. Only 20% 
of the population in many Third World countries have regular access 
to pharmaceuticals. And the continued monopoly of the industry by 
the TNCs will make the production of cheap socially useful drugs im- 
possible. 


Therefore there is a need to consider a health system which truly 
benefits the people. Such a system would extend facilities to all 
areas of the country, especially to cater for the needs of the poor, 
the majority of whom live in the rural areas. 


Proposals 


1) There should be a shift from curative to comprehensive health 
care which incorporates preventive health measures. This implies that 
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all potential development projects and programmes should be assess- 
ed on their possible effects on people’s health. 


2) At the same time, the production of food crops, adequate sanita- 
tion and clean water supply must be given priority. 


In many Third World countries where indigenous medicine still 
exists, its development and combination with so-called modern 
medicine could improve the health system as well as help to reduce 
the country’s medical bills. 


3) Vigorous efforts should be taken to widely disseminate informa- 
tion to increase health awareness, personal and environmental hygiene, 
and to discourage practices detrimental to health. Such dissemina- 
tion must be in popularly accessible forms. 


4) In the area of pharmaceuticals, patented and brand-name drugs 
should be done away with through nationalised agencies. The medi- 
cal profession, especially in the Third World, should be directed to 
prescribe exclusively generic drugs. As such, the promotion of drugs 
to medical personnel as well as to the general public needs to be 
severely curbed, and penalties applied to any mis- or lack of infor- 
mation concerning medicines. 


5) In order to prevent dumping of hazardous drugs in the Third 
World and to break the domination of TNCs which are selling exces- 
sive and unnecessary drugs, Third World countries should draw up a 
list of essential drugs that can satisfy the basic health needs of their 
people. The cooperation of all doctors both in the public and private 
sectors 1s necessary to ensure that only essential drugs on the list are 
prescribed. 


6) In order to promote traditional medical care, due recognition of 
the practice should be given. Traditional medicine and practitioners 
should accordingly be incorporated into national health programmes. 


7) Research into all aspects of traditional medicine should-be encou- 
raged so that useful methods may be selected for further develop- 
ment and application. 


8) The principles of traditional medicine where appropriate should 
be taught not only to medical students but also the general public. 
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In this way, health care becomes more accessible to all. 


9) Health care delivery should be decentralised to involve the 
community in decision-making including identification of priorities, 
planning and management. This should be inexpensive, use appro- 
priate and relevant personnel, incorporate both indigenous and 
Western medicine and aim at self-reliant health care which is ‘com- 
munity-supportive’. 


10) The medical profession itself has to initiate steps to re-evaluate 
its existing values and priorities, and redirect itself towards health care 
for the Third World. To that end, the education of medical per- 
sonnel has to be accordingly reformulated. There should be a radical 
restructuring of the medical curriculae, taking into consideration the 
health needs of the people in these countries, especially the rural 
poor. 


11) The vast resources presently utilised for training highly-qualified 
doctors in large numbers on the Western model should be used in- 
stead for more basic needs such as protected water supply and sanita- 
tion and also for training appropriate levels of health workers. 


HOUSING 


Housing is another basic right which is denied to many in most Third 
World countries. There are vast numbers of squatters without land or 


houses, and others also are in search of cheap homes. House owner- 
ship has become a privilege of the rich. 


Proposals 


1) Self-help and mutual-help housing projects should be used to 
solve the problem of housing the poor. These people should also be 
incorporated in the planning and decision-making process. In this 
way more people would own a house of their own. The assistance of 
technical groups which could act as catalyst to this process should 
be encouraged. In using their own labour and skill, the people of 
the Third World would develop local house building skills. 


2) Land tenure security and adequate capital is important for the 
success of housing the poor. The governments of the Third World 
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should ensure that land and capital are accessible or given out at 
cheap rates to the poor so that they can build their own houses. 


Science, Technology and Environment 


It has been realised that science and technology that are taught and 
practised today have acquired an elitist character with little or no 
concern for or relevance to the needs of the people. Furthermore, 
scientific research and development are mainly done for profit. The 
needs of the developing countries are often neglected, because the 
countries cannot afford to pay for them. 


Moreover, modern science and technology are imported by Third 
World elites mainly for their own benefit and are imposed upon 
their people in the name of ‘progress’, ‘modernisation’ and ‘develop- 
ment’. Instead of benefiting the masses, science and technology are 
often used as tools of oppression (for example in torture or arma- 
ments) or have the effect of displacing people’s livelihood as when 
factories pollute fishing grounds or communities make way for 
dams and highway projects. 


Indeed, modern technology in the Third World is designed to benefit 
its designers, patrons and sellers in the industrial world. Much of it is 
therefore inappropriate for the Third World. Among the negative 
effects of such technology are the large-scale drain on scarce foreign 
reserves, the worsening of unemployment by the substitution of 
capital-intensive processes for labour-intensive ones, the creation of 
technological dependence on the West, the importation of a new 
set of values which are Western oriented, the alienation of man and 
the destruction of the environment. 


Further, many ‘of the products being produced by modern science 
and technology are not beneficial from the basic and human needs 
perspective. Many products are dangerous to health (for example 
tobacco, or infant formula when used as a substitute for breast- 
milk) or superfluous (an example is the electric toothbrush) or cater 
to fashion whereby demand is fanned by advertising (for example 
trendy clothes and cosmetics). 


Moreover, the process of industrial production usually has major 
negative side effects, including occupational health problems, in- 
dustrial accidents and pollution. Besides being harmful to health, 
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they can cause loss of livelihood in affected communities. Our 
soil is being washed away by deforestation. Our rivers, seas, land and 
air are being polluted by industries. Many rural communities have 
seen their crops and fishing grounds destroyed by factory pollution, 
and by housing development or careless road contractors. Farms 
are making way for the construction of roads, housing estates and 
airports. The safety and health of workers in mines and factories 
are threatened by occupational hazards and inadequate safety 
measures. 


PROPOSALS 


1) Basic science and technology should be reoriented in the Third 
World to improve the livelihood and quality of life of the people. 
Third World scientists and researchers should spend much more 
time investigating problems of farmers and inventing technologies 
and techniques to improve their production and housing conditions. 
They should be directed away from the elite orientation of science. 
For instance the biotechnology revolution is not benefiting the Third 
World because the TNCs controlling it are using it in ways that may 
displace traditional products and industries. Biotechnology could 
for instance be used to improve the health of people by developing 
vaccines against tropical diseases. 


2) Economic activity in the Third World should be in harmony with 
ecology and nature. We cannot accept the old thinking that econo- 
mic growth comes first, and too bad if the environment has to suffer. 
If the ecology is disturbed, eventually no economic growth will be 
possible at all. Factories must be required to have effective anti- 
pollution devices. No factory should be allowed to pollute water, 
land or air. We should conserve our forests and other resources, 
rather than exploit and export them at such a rapid rate as is happen- 
ing now. In other words, we should not be so greedy as to want to 
earn a lot of money quickly through exploiting and destroying 
nature. We should treat nature with care, making sure we replace 
whatever we take from it, for example planting a new tree when we 
chop down one. If we drastically curtail the production of luxury or 
fashionable goods, and produce only what is necessary for a decent 
standard of living, then it will be possible for us to develop according 
to ecological principles. 
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3) Following the principle of conserving resources and eliminating 
wastage, we should be producing goods and services according to 
certain criteria. We should, in other words, produce only ‘appropriate 
products’ or things which are really useful, needed and of a good 
quality. Such products should meet basic needs, should be durable 
and safe to use, instead of the present practice of big industries to 
produce things which are attractively packaged but have built-in 
obsolescence. In this way, industry makes profits from people who 
are forced to keep on buying new products when their old ones be- 
come spoilt. 


If we accept the principle that only appropriate products should be 
developed, then it follows that products which are inappropriate 
should be phased out. Examples are tobacco, alcohol, infant formula, 
and goods which are marketed almost wholly on the basis of ‘fas- 
hion’. 


4) Many development thinkers and philosophers are now denouncing 
modern technology as being unsuitable for Third World conditions. 
It is expensive, can be bought only by a rich minority, use up a lot 
of energy and do not employ many people. Thus, developing coun- 
tries should evolve their own ‘appropriate technologies’ and their 
own techniques in various areas — agriculture, industry, health care, 
housing, water management, transport, energy and so on. It is re- 
cognised that the appropriateness of a particular technology or pro- 
duct would also partly depend on the conditions of a particular 
country. But generally speaking, with regards to many developing 
countries, such appropriate technologies should as far as possible 
make use of local resources available to communities, and should be 
labour-intensive (that is, employ many people). They should be 
relatively simple to operate with skills which can be passed on, 
based on sound ecological principles and of a small scale suitable 
for family or community use. 


5) The term ‘appropriate technology’ may be new but such techno- 
logies are not. There is no better place to start looking for them than 
within the Third World where traditional technologies adapted to 
local conditions have developed through generations. For instance, 
local traditional fishing methods rely very much on the skills and 
labour of the small-scale fishermen. They are ecologically sound, 
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do not result in gross overfishing, of which the big trawler boats 
are guilty, and they involve the participation of the community. 
Thus, traditional fishing technology is consistent with our principles 
of harmony with nature, good human relations and the fulfillment 
of the individual through pride in using his own skills and controlling 
his own trade. There are many other traditional industries and 
practices which can be promoted and improved on to form the 
basis on which development is built. These technologies are also 
dependent on the individual skills and craftmanship of the villager 
or worker, whose pride and fulfillment in work is far higher than 
the worker in a factory who is controlled by the machine. Modern 
technology and factory work often reduce man to a mere servant 
of machines. Machines control man rather than man taking charge 
of the production process, and this leads to the dehumanisation of 
the worker. Every Third World country should therefore explore 
its own needs and resources, formulating an approach to science, 
technology and the environment which is most appropriate for 
itself. 


6) Appropriate technology should be a policy not only for the 
Third World but also, and especially, for the industrialised countries. 
These rich countries should not continue to operate highly capital- 
intensive technologies, producing relatively luxurious or superfluous 
products, which use up the world’s resources. If the Third World 
adopts resource-efficient appropriate technologies but the rich 
countries continue to use resource-wasting industrial technology, 
then the present unequal distribution of resources and power will 
be perpetuated. Thus, concerned individuals and groups in the in- 
dustrialised countries should make efforts to convince their people 
and governments of the necessity to change their technologies and 
techniques of production and reorientate their approach to science 
accordingly. 


Patenting in Developing Countries 


More than 80% of the patents in developing countries are owned 
by foreigners, mainly transnational companies. Ninety-five percent 
of the patents are not used in the production process but are abused 
as pure safeguard protection to import the patented product or pro- 
duct manufactured by a patented process. The patent protection of 
inventions has to be viewed as part of the strategy of multinational 
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corporations to affirm and expand their market power. 


One good example of the abuse of patenting is in the biotechnology 
industry, which is controlled by a few TNCs. These companies own 
patent rights to the use of biotechnological processes and are using 
them in areas of research which are profitable only to them. The 
needs of the developing countries are often neglected because they 
cannot afford to pay for them. This is tragic as the potential for 
biotechnology in solving the problems faced by the Third World is 
tremendous. For example, it can be used to develop vaccines against 
tropical diseases and improve the health of the people or be used 
to develop food sources and increase food production. 


PROPOSALS 


1) Working of the patents in domestic production should be enforced 
by providing strong sanctions against monopoly abuse in their patent 
laws, for example, exclusive compulsory licences and forfeiture of 
the patent within five years. 


2) Special provisions should be enacted regarding basic goods such 
as foodstuff, drugs and beverages, by abolishing patents in these 
sectors or at least by providing automatic compulsory licences and a 
reduced maximum life of patents. 


3) Measures should be taken to fight all restrictive business practices 
of TNCs. 


4) Domestic inventive activity in the Third World should be pro- 
moted. 
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PART 4 


Culture and Lifestyles 


Introduction 


The Third World has a rich cultural heritage in food, music, archi- 
tectural forms, drama, dance, literature, clothing and games. It is 
true that not all things traditional are wholly good; however, many 
aspects of indigenous ways are positive towards the meeting of 
basic human and spiritual needs. 


The diversity of food in the Third World is astonishing. The various 
architectural forms, too, reflect the skills and creativity of the peo- 
ples. They are appropriate to the environment and socio-economic 
nature of each individual country. The Third World also abounds 
with sports and games involving community participation. 


However, the dominating influence of Western culture has caused 
many Third World people to turn away from their own culture and 
traditions. 


Hotdogs and hamburgers are consumed in large quantities, local 
dances and songs have given way to Western music while Western 
or Western influenced books and magazines flood the market. The 
influx of Western tourists has further alienated the Third World peo- 
ples from their own culture. 


Not only has a rich cultural heritage been replaced by a homogenous 
consumer-oriented culture, but there is an alarming deeree of cul- 
tural alienation experienced by the people, especially the young. 
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Communications and the Mass Media 


The world communications system developed during colonialism. 
Its network — transport, telephone, telegraph, broadcasting and 
the press — grew out of the imperial routes which passed through 
London and Paris. Communication linkages followed the economic 
networks. Even today the telephone and telegraph links between 
India and Europe, and Europe and Africa, are the outcome of the 
colonial past. For instance, it is still easier to telephone or travel 
from one part of Africa to another via London than to do so di- 
rectly. 


The four agencies which control international news namely AP, 
UPI, Reuters and AFP all try to spread their news networks through- 
out areas where their countries exercise economic and political 
control. 


Ninety percent of the news articles, radio broadcasts, films and 
television programmes circulating in the world come from the 
United States, Japan or a handful of European countries. All aspects 
of the modern communications industry, from material infrastruc- 
ture to production of the messages transmitted are controlled by 
a handful of TNCs among which are ITT in telecommunications, 
IBM in computers, RCA, General Electric and several Japanese firms 
in radios, tape recorders and video recorders and CBS in records. In 
this manner they have exerted immense control and influence over 
the culture and way of life of Third World peoples. In fact through 
various media like films, television programmes, news agencies and 
publications, TNCs have effected the transnationalisation of the cul- 
ture of the developed world. Much of the news circulated around the 
world today is biased in favour of the developed world. And when- 
ever news items appear concerning the Third World, they tend to 
comprise unfavourable reports with much focus on disasters. 


Systems of education, research and communications are often 
geared or developed to support the operations of transnationals in 
Third World countries. These also help to spread the influence and 
power of the TNCs. For example, the modern banking system and 
the computerisation of banking networks not only facilitate financial 
transactions but they also put in the hands of TNCs an enormous 
amount of data which can be used (and is already so used in some 
cases) to predict trends and to influence the economy of a particular 
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country for the benefit of the TNCs. The notions of modernisation, 
profitability and efficiency instilled by TNCs into Third World 
planners have paved the way for so-called modern technologies to 
be introduced into all spheres of institutional and private activity 
in the Third World. Genuine development of Third World peoples 
cannot be achieved unless the imbalances in information flow are 
corrected and Third World countries can create alternative informa- 
tion systems which would reflect the needs and aspirations of their 
people and their social and cultural values. 


At the same time the development of development-oriented media 
within the Third World itself is still inadequate. Many newspapers 
and radio/television broadcasts in Third World countries practise 
conventional and conservative journalism, with emphasis on poli- 
tical speeches, crime, court cases and social scandals, and little 
coverage of development issues. Moreover, there is often a high 
degree of press control and censorship by governments in many 
Third World nations. This curbs the flow of valuable social-oriented 
information. In some countries, the media is so controlled that it 
has become mere channels of government propaganda. 


PROPOSALS 


1) The right of people to obtain information, especially information 
related to the crucial aspects of their livelihood and basic require- 
ments, should be recognised by governments as part of the right of 
expression. Governments should ensure that adequate and accurate 
information is available. 


2) The overwhelming control of the international news media by a 
few agencies based in industrialised countries should be reduced, and 
critical coverage of development issues increased. The basic principles 
of the New International Information Order should therefore be 
supported. 


3) Existing Third World international news and feature services 
should therefore be strengthened. Third World media should form 
networks to exchange information, share experiences and afford 
reciprocal support, especially when journalists are persecuted for the 
responsible execution of their duties. 
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4) At the same time, governments in Third World countries should 
not take the idea of a New International Information Order as an 
excuse to avoid scrutiny of the internal information order. Internal 
censorship, covert as well as overt, is incompatible with a genuine 
New Information Order. Governments should therefore not control 
the flow of information or suppress non-government media within 
their countries. Third World governments should instead guarantee 
the conditions for an independent non-government press to give ex- 
pression to diverse views within their societies, and implement the 
people’s right to information and expression. 


5) Third World governments should strengthen the capacity of 
national news agencies, but should not make them merely organs of 
official propaganda. In this regard, the participation of the civil 
society should be promoted in all government-controlled media. For 
example, representatives from the public, journalists and publishers 
should be allowed to participate in the management of government- 
owned news agencies, radio and television stations. 


6) Third World journalists and media houses should endeavour to 
emphasise the national and Third World perspectives in the foreign 
news they carry, and thus avoid the present reliance on Western- 
oriented analysis and slant carried by news and feature agencies of 
the industrialised countries. 


7) Third World journalists and media should also emphasise the 
popular, non-elite perspective in the national news they write and 
carry. Greater stress should be given to development issues as well as 
positive aspects of indigenous culture and lifestyle. This is important 
for a balanced information growth. 


8) Alternative media (non-governmental and non-profit-oriented) 
are essential to keep this kind of journalism alive and to compen- 
sate the deficiencies of the media previously described. They should 
therefore be considered as having a positive and valuable role in the 
process of development. 


9) Media owners and managers and journalists in the Third World 
should take steps to increase the level of responsibility in providing 


and projecting information and images. They should draw up guide- 
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lines and criteria to avoid writing or using materials which are racist, 
sexist and vulgar, or which presents a degrading portrayal of Third 
World people. Many of such articles are presently ‘imported’ from 
foreign agencies, whilst others could be written by local journalists. 


Tourism 


The wish to earn tourist dollars in many Third World countries has 
resulted in the wrong priorities adopted in development. The deve- 
lopment of tourism which caters to the needs of wealthy foreign 
tourists uses up local resources and basic amenities at the expense 
of local population. 


Uncontrolled tourist expansion also leads to economic and cultural 
dislocation of villagers in tourist development areas, despoilation of 
scenic spots such as beaches by hotels, and inflation of prices be- 
cause of the tourist trade. 


Tourism in developing countries does not bring in as much money as 
believed because a large part of its gross earnings are leaked from 
the host country. ‘Leakages’ from tourism include money spent on 


imported goods, and profits and management fees earned by foreign- 
owned hotels. 


International tourism also requires high capital investments, foreign 
know-how, imported materials and expensive infrastructure facilities 
like highways and airports, and telecommunications facilities — pro- 
jects which many Third World countries can ill-afford. All of this 
necessitate heavy borrowing from foreign banks and foreign invest- 
ments which means foreign control of the tourist trade. 


Tourism in the Third World has another ugly side — sexual exploita- 
tion of local women to attract tourists. Several countries in the 
region have become wellknown destinations for sex tours from the 


West. 


PROPOSALS 


1) Third World governments should encourage travel by people within 
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their own country, rather than foreign tourism. Third World peoples 
should also be encouraged to travel within their regions to understand 
and appreciate the historical and cultural uniqueness of their own 
region. They should learn more about their fellow countrymen in 
the rural areas. 


2) Third World governments must condemn and put a stop to sex 
tourism. Women’s groups in Third World countries should cooperate 
and fight against this most dehumanised exploitation of women. 


3) Third World governments should review their tourism policies with 
respect to the environment, economic dislocation, cultural ageres- 
sion and the social ills associated with tourism. In view of the limited 
financial gains and the adverse social and environmental conse- 
quences, tourism of the Western model should be gradually phased 
out. 


Culture and Heritage 


The rich and diverse traditional cultures spread across the Third 
World evolved from the needs, aspirations and creativity of the 
people, and from local experiences to suit the local socio-economic 
and environmental conditions. 


Yet, many Third World elites and peoples — consciously or uncon- 
sciously — are allowing traditional cultures to dissipate in the name 
of ‘progress’, ‘development’ and ‘modernisation’. This is tragic because 
‘development in the Third World has been nearly always modelled 
after Western ideas of development and imposed by Third World 
elites on their own people. Third World cultures have increasingly 
surrendered in varying degrees, to cultural imperialism by the West. 


TNCs which have a strong grip over world communications and 
media, have been able to strongly influence the culture and life- 
style of Third World people. Diverse traditional cultures are des- 
troyed and replaced by a standardised consumer culture which is 
essential for the expansion of markets for the TNCs. 


Third World housing, food, sports, music, dance and arts are today 
homogenised and geared towards a materialistic, acquisitive and 
waste-oriented society. Such development trends only benefit the 
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elites in the Third World and the TNCs. 


The Third World should be concerned about the preservation and 
refinement of the progressive and appropriate aspects of traditional 
cultures and the combating of negative aspects, as a basis for deve- 
lopment to serve the basic needs — material and non-material — of 
our people. 


PROPOSALS 


1) Education should include, amongst its primary aims, the reviving 
of the rich Third World culture and heritage. It should also promote 
and highlight the positive values from the diverse cultures in the 
Third World. 


2) All Third World education curriculum which are Western-biased 
should be revamped and indigenised. Third World education curri- 
culum should be based on local experiences and should be relevant 
to the local socio-economic, environmental and cultural conditions. 


3) The mass media should work towards encouraging the preserva- 
tion, revival, and promotion of the positive aspects of traditional 
culture (including thoughts and philosophy) and point out the 
adverse effects of imitating Western culture indiscriminately. It 
should also generate dialogue and feedback from the people. 


4) A ‘Caring Culture’ should be fostered in place of a ‘Consumer Cul- 
ture’. By it the natural balance of the ecological system is better 
maintained, human relationships and community solidarity are en- 
couraged and the acquisition of material goods for its own sake 
actively discouraged. 


5) Foreign goods which are hazardous or unnecessary for local con- 
sumption should be banned. 


6) The selling of foreign culture through the food industry (fast 
food, bottled drinks) should be controlled, and if necessary, pro- 
hibited. Instead, local nutritious food should be promoted. 


7) The positive aspects of rural life should be highlighted and instead 
of planning huge centres, smaller communities should be encouraged. 
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8) Modern houses which are not appropriate for the local climate 
and conditions and which use expensive imported materials should 
be discouraged. And in their place, Third World governments should 
encourage a return to, or adaptation of traditional houses appro- 
priate to the local socio-cultural, environmental and climatic condi- 
tions. 


9) Indigenous games which encourage people’s participation and 
which stress on fun and cooperation should be promoted. At the same 
time modern sports which emphasise competition to the total neglect 
of human values and which glorify successful sports personalities 
should be discouraged. 


10) Complementing the above, the Western-dominated media which 
promotes competitive sports and Western sports events should be 
controlled in the Third World. Third World media should give wider 
coverage to and promote local sports events and indigenous games. 


11) The recreational and entertainment sector should be made free- 
ly accessible to the public through community ownership and res- 
ponsibility. Government assistance should also be provided to sup- 
port local traditional art, entertainment and recreational forms. 


12) The spiritual dimension of life which has traditionally been a 
focal point in most Third World cultures should be strengthened. 
People should be educated and encouraged to return to an under- 
standing of the concept of people in harmony with nature and on 
this basis an appropriate lifestyle for individuals as well as the com- 
munity is facilitated. This could be done through drama, community 
games, songs and literature. 
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PART 5 


International Relations, 
Democracy and Human Rights 


International Law and Relations 


International law as a whole reflects Western biases and neglects the 
needs and values of the Third World. In actual fact the history of 
the international legal system is one of power and politics. With 85% 
of the world colonised by Europe by the end of World War II, the 
‘international’ community was a cluster of states with a core of 
super powers, until the 1960s when decolonization vastly increased 
the number of states. 


In the area of international conflict, the failure of the United Nations 
to maintain international peace and security has meant that the law 
is ineffective. This impotency of the UN is due to an inherent weak- 
ness in its structure which leaves the power of the veto with its five 
permanent members. Therefore when Russia intervened in Afgha- 
nistan in 1979, a UN Security Council resolution condemning the 
interference and calling for the withdrawal of Soviet forces was 
vetoed by Russia. Similarly, in the case of the United States invasion 
of Grenada in 1983, no resolution was passed because the USA 
exercised its veto power. Concepts of self-defence and ‘requested 
intervention’ are stretched beyond their limits to justify super- 
power intervention in national conflicts of weaker nations. 


Even in the control of a country’s own natural resources, inter- 
national law has been ineffective in protecting the Third World’s 
rights. Developed states insist on international rules and standards 
because their power and control in determining the law can be used 
to ensure that economic control remains with them. 
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Furthermore, the bulk of international law which is customary inter- 
national law was formed when state practice over a period of time 
has been established. State practice is determined by looking at 
treaties, decisions of international and national courts, parliamentary 
reports, diplomatic correspondence, policy statements, executive 
decisions and practices. The dominance of powerful states in the 
international scene and the fact that literature on the matter is 
almost exclusively Western means that Western state practice has 
greater weight in determining whether a rule of customary inter- 
national law relating to compensation in cases of expropriation 
refers to international standards. For instance, the 1974 Charter on 
Economic Rights and Duties of States which refers to national 
standards only was treated as mere evidence of state opinion be- 
cause it was rejected by six states including the United Kingdom, 
the United States and the Federal Republic of Germany. One hun- 
dred and twenty states were in favour of this Charter. 


Where treaties are negotiated and signed between the developed 
states and the Third World, the former once again determine the 
content, and where powerful states disagree on a provision, its accep- 
tance by the majority is insufficient. For instance, the 1982 Law 
of the Sea Convention which favours the Third World with regards 
to deep seabed exploitation was adopted by a majority vote of 130 
to 4, with 17 abstentions. However, because the major powers were 
among those who abstained or voted against the Convention, it ap- 
pears unlikely that the Third World will reap any real benefits from 
the Convention. Already the United Kingdom, the United States, the 
Federal Republic of Germany, France, Russia and Japan have pro- 
ceeded to make plans for deep sea mining. With the weak enforce- 
ment of international law, powerful states may violate international 
law with impunity. 


The conflicting hegemony of the Anglo-American bloc and the 
Soviet bloc does not permit Third World independence. Fear of 
reprisal by powerful countries has undermined attempts at attaining 
self-reliance as in the cases of Isreal and South Africa. 


With the increasing international interests displayed by the People’s 
Republic of China accompanied by a shift in her foreign policy the 
Third World may have to contend with another major power in the 
world. Whether or not China will be sympathetic towards a Third 
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COVERT DIPLOMACY 


Traditionally, diplomacy was regarded as a means of negotiation 
between state representatives. While foreign policy was made by 
the executive, professional diplomats would implement such policy 
acting on the basis of sovereign equality among states. 


However the reality of international relations with its power-oriented 
politics has led to different superpowers competing to influence 
the Third World for their own interests. This government of covert 
diplomacy is diverted at political, economic and social levels. For 
instance, Western powers have influenced Third World trade unions 
through their intelligence agencies, by providing leadership training 
and financial support to individuals and subsidies to publications. 
Consequently, the CIA, KGB and Britain’s intelligence service as 
well as Isreal’s Mossad are but a few superpower institutions which 
operate to undermine Third World development so that their res- 
pective countries may remain in a dominant position and maintain 
their sphere of influence. 


PROPOSALS 


1) Fundamental, even revolutionary, changes are needed for the 
existing state and practice of international relations, because a system 
which is born of Western values often cannot accommodate opposing 
demands. 


The primary target for these changes is the existing power structure 
which manifests itself in the unequal relationship between the First 
World and the Third World. 


An initial start could be made in understanding the formidable 
structure of Western cultural domination and, specifically for for- 
merly colonized peoples, the dangers and temptations of employing 
this structure upon themselves or upon others. Closely related to 
this is the need to undertake studies in contemporary alternatives 
to Orientalism, to ask how one can study other cultures and peoples 
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from a liberitarian or non-repressive and non-manipulative perspec- 
tive. 


2) Knowledge and understanding of the values of the Third World 
have to be followed by an identification of the basic needs issues and 
priorities in resource conservation and exploitation. It is only upon 
searching inward that the Third World will be able to state their own 
terms in their relationships with other nations. 


3) While it is hoped that governments of the Third World will utilise 
their access to the international plane for the above purposes, non- 
governmental groups also have an essential role to play. Those groups 
and individuals with the relevant experience in their respective coun- 
tries will be a wealthy source of feedback. The setting up of a net- 
work to share experiences in covert diplomacy and accumulation 
of Third World literature on international law should be a priority. 


Specific Resolution on Nicaragua 


We are extremely alarmed that the United States of America is 
contemplating the possibility of invading Nicaragua. The world has 
not yet even recovered from her arrogant and brutal invasion of 
Grenada in October 1983. 


We call on the Government of the United States of America to cease 
all thoughts of invading Nicaragua and to stop backing aggressive 
actions. And we urge and beseech the American people to support 
the peace proposals of the Contadora Group as the only practical 


way to promote a lasting peace in Central America and the Carib- 
bean. 


Human and Civil Rights for the Third World 


To evolve a clear perspective of human rights for the Third World, 
the prerequisites for the satisfaction of human rights must be identi- 
fied. It is only then that genuine development can be achieved. 


To this end four main areas of concern have been outlined: 


1) DEMOCRACY 


The democratic form of government that is so essential to the ful- 
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fillment of human rights in any society has been on the decline in 
the Third World, with military dictatorships replacing elected poli- 
tical leaders. 


Some great powers are active parties to the suppression of demo- 
cracy in this region. These powers are generally hostile to demo- 
cratic development in their spheres of influence. For instance, 
Washington’s military and economic aid has sustained many an 
isolated dictatorship, from Argentina to Zaire, the Philippines to 
Pakistan, and Iran to Indonesia. Since 1946, the United States has 
violently intervened in the Third World by military or para-military 
means once every 16 months. The majority of her interventions 
have been against democratic governments or movements. 


Foreign aid has also had harmful effects on some Third World coun- 
tries as these aid programmes tend to be in favour of authoritarian 
institutions, for example, the army. For instance, in the beginning 
of 1953 Pakistan’s military alliance and relations with the United 
States vastly increased the power of the army in that country. The 
debt-ridden Marcos military dictatorship in the Philippines has also 
been bailed out by the governments of the United States, China, 
Japan and Australia. 


Contitutional democracy has been viewed by dominant Third World 
elites with hostility and fear as being detrimental to the interests 
of the superpowers. 


Further, nearly all democratic civilian governments that were over- 
thrown in the Third World countries have been overthrown by 
military officers representing the interests of the bourgeoisie and 
never by a popular protest movement or mass uprising. One example 
is the CIA sponsored coup d ‘etat by the Shah of Iran (which found 
its supporters solely in the propertied classes) against the constitu- 
tional government of Mohammed Mossadegh. 


On the other hand, the termination of dictatorships has normally 
come about through mass protests and uprisings, for example in 


Bangladesh (1971), Nicaragua (1979) and Iran (1979). 


The overthrow of constitutional democracy is usually the respon- 
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sibility of Western trained and pro-Western armies and bureau- 
cracies. However, the Soviet Union has also shown its capacity to 
subject the independence of Third World countries to its own na- 
tional interests, as epitomised by its invasion and occupation of 
Afghanistan. Moreover it has taken aggressive measures to ensure 
that Soviet bloc countries toe its line, as seen in its invasion of or 
interference in Hungary, Czechoslovakia and Poland, thus prevent- 
ing genuine democracy or independence in these countries. 


On a regional level, there are also imperialistic powers which threaten 
surrounding countries with occupation or interference, two out- 
standing examples being South Africa and Israel. 


There is no evidence for the conclusion that the traditions and cul- 
tures of the Third World are alien to the spirit of democracy any 
more than those of the West, nor have Asians, Africans and South 
Americans shown any lack of the tolerance, pluralistic outlook and 
critical judgement required for its practice. By and large, for the 
masses of the Third World, the idea of democracy is inextricably 
linked to social justice. In fact constitutional democracy was the 
first choice of every decolonised country. 


2) THE RIGHT TO GENUINE DEVELOPMENT 


In the name of ‘development’, a worldwide war has been waged 
against Third World indigenous and subsistence folk. The major area 
of conflict has been with the use of resources such as lands, forests, 
the seas and labour for economic development that marginalises and 
displaces people. 


This sacrifice, called the philosophy of ‘trade-offs’, has become 
familiar in Third World societies where people are asked to give up 
fundamental freedom in exchange for economic growth, to postpone 
requests for decent wages and better working conditions in the 
interest of capital accumulation, to shelve the question of national 
autonomy in exchange for foreign investment-led industrialisation 
and to give up their culture and with it, their identities, in the name 
of modernisation. 


However today when people think of development, they want not 
only economic development but self-reliance, independence from 
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foreign intervention in the economy and politics of the country, 
participation of the masses and protection of their culture and 
lifestyles. 


However development as it is currently practised is directed largely 
against people and increases poverty. It dispossesses the original 
inhabitants and transforms them into wage earners. 


Advanced societies are exhausting their resources at breakneck speed 
and are attempting through multinational and international financial 
institutions to control the resources on which the Third World has 
depended for a living for centuries. 


If this development activity is maintained at current levels, it can 
only be done at the expense of further erosion of those leading 
subsistence lifestyles and the complete exhaustion of Third World 
resources. 


In this context it must be recognised that all people have the right 
to development that is, the right to basic needs such as food, hous- 
ing, health, nutrition, education and employment and it is the duty 
of all governments to protect their people’s right to dignity and 
livelihood. 


3) ECONOMIC, CULTURAL, SOCIAL, CIVIL AND POLITICAL 
RIGHTS 


Although the United Nations Human Rights programme has per- 
formed an impressive feat of codifying international covenants and 
conventions, this effort is not matched equally by the implementa- 
tion or enforcement of these rights. In the face of major human 
rights violations, even by countries which have ratified these inter- 
national covenants, the UN has not been able to take effective ac- 
tion against offending countries. 


Human rights norms must be approached from the reality of the 
current political state of affairs in the international arena. The com- 
mon argument that the Third World must firstly be concerned with 
development (that is, promote economic growth) before it can af- 
ford the luxury of human rights is not justified. 
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The nature of human rights violations apparent in the global con- 
text in the world today takes five forms: 


First World oppression of the Third World — The present imbalance 
in the relations between the First World and the Third World in the 
area of trade, use of resources, international laws, technology and 
institutions is a glaring example of human rights abuse. The fact that 
five nations of the First World hold the power and privilege of the 
veto in the Security Council of the United Nations shows the poten- 
tial control these nations have over the rest of the world. No Third 
World nation possesses this power, and it is unlikely that it ever will. 


The use of covert methods to impose ideological propaganda and 
economic systems on poor and weak Third World nations by super- 
powers is another area of violations of the basic rights of Third 
World people to determine their own destiny. 


Imperialism by TNCs — A regime of TNCs are operating in the Third 
World almost like satellites of their home governments, committing 
flagrant human rights violations. TNCs rob and suck away the surplus 
from resource-rich Third World nations to feed the economy of the 
First World. They have also dumped defective, hazardous and banned 
products and got away with it. One TNC, Ciba-Geigy, tested pesti- 
cide chemicals by spraying them on six defenceless children in 
Egypt, yet this experiment was not classified as a human rights 
violation. 


Through economic and cultural imperialism (i.e. the trend of com- 
modity fetishism) TNCs have been using the Third World as a market 
for their products and inhibiting the growth of local industry. This 
has led to the rapid growth of the industries of the First World while 
millions of dollars flow out of the Third World. 


Development displacing people — Third World governments which 
ape the suicidal development model of the West are themselves 
guilty of putting wealth and power before the interest and needs 
of their own people. Everywhere government development pro- 
jects are displacing entire communities and detaching people from 
the land that feeds them to build bridges, roads and skyscrapers. 
Such an act is a gross violation of the right to development of these 
communities. 
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Clandestine superpower involvement in repressive regimes — AI- 
though official human rights reports highlight the mass genocide 
committed by repressive regimes such as the El Salvador and Marcos 
regimes, the role of the superpowers in financing these mass murders 
is never revealed. 


El Salvador has been recognised as a ‘human rights nightmare’, a 
regime that is armed, aided and supported by the United States 
government. 


The use of such clandestine operations to support governments that 
deny their own people of their rights and to overthrow governments 
that are popularly supported is an extreme violation of the principles 
of human rights. 


The squandering of natural resources — Another area of human 
rights abuses is the channelling of natural resources from the Third 
World to the First World while the former suffers the immediate 
economic and environmental effects of the depletion of their re- 


_ sources. 


4) INTERNAL DYNAMICS 


Third World countries which are former colonial territories have 
inherited alien social, legal, economic, political, education and 
scientific systems. The post-independence leaders, judges, lawyers, 
doctors, scientists, teachers and other professionals were trained in 
the lands of the colonizers, perpetuating these systems. This has 
trapped the Third World in a web of dependency on the First World. 


PROPOSALS 
1) Development should not displace subsistence folk. 


2) An appropriate model of development that liberates the Third 
World from the First World must be evolved. 


3) The concept of the right to development must be accepted by all 
Third World governments as part of their development models. 


4) Third World people’s movements must unite to collectively lobby 
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their governments not to use repressive and unjust laws. These 
governments have an obligation to respect the civil and constitutional 
rights of their people 


5) Third World and First World people’s movements should mobi- 
lize victims of human rights abuses to publicise their plight and seek 
redress both at the national and international level. 


6) Efforts must be undertaken by concerned groups to unmask the 
real forces that cause the violation of human rights, and expose 
and denounce these forces publicly. 


7) There must be an overall fundamental reconceptualization of 
norms of laws, justice and human rights. These rights must be seen 
from a Third World viewpoint, and must address the needs and 
aspirations of Third World peoples. 


8) Third World intellectuals and people’s movements must make 
efforts to initiate structural transformation in their social, economic, 
legal, education and scientific systems to break the chains of depen- 
dence on First World institutions, technology and expertise. 


The Role of People's Movements and 
Organisations and Development NGOs 


There is growing disillusionment and frustration about the inade- 
quacy of established international agencies (like the UN organisa- 
tions) in effectively taking up Third World issues. 


There is also disillusionment about the role of government and 
bureaucracy in perpetuating an outmoded form of development 
which is not successful. In this context, it 1s heartening to note the 
emergence of people’s movements and organisations in the Third 
World which have adopted alternative patterns of development that 
are based on the fulfillment of self-determined basic needs; and 
geared towards self-identity and against externally imposed aliena- 


tion. 


Development non-governmental organisations can also play an impor- 
tant supportive role as mediators and facilitators among impove- 
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rished and underprivileged groups, assisting them in articulating 
their hardships and grievances; and taking proper and joint action to 
solve problems. 


We call upon government authorities to respect this vital role of 
people’s movements and organisations and NGOs for the sake of 
more justice, equity and participation in the development process; 
and to consider alternative approaches of rural and urban develop- 
ment worked out by people’s organisations and NGOs. 


We emphasize the need for closer co-operation among NGOs in 
Third World countries, in order to: 


@® strengthen the voice of the poor and alienated and give 
it an international momentum; 


@ increase knowledge and experience about alternatives to 
the present development system; 


@ build up an organisational framework which in terms of 
analysis, conscientization and action can cope with the 
transnationalisation of the development dilemma. | 


We also recognise the growing movement of NGOs in industrialised 
countries which share our concerns about many ill-defined strategies 
in Third World development, emanating from economic and political 
interests which are alien and often counter-productive with regard to 
the sufferings of Third World people. We call upon these organisa- 
tions to co-operate with us in the endeavour outlined above. 


In this regard we especially emphasize the need for 


@ the establishment of a network among NGOs in Third 
World countries as well as more intensive South-North 
dialogue, 


@ facilities for adequate research, training, action and 
publication on the basis of locally defined needs and 
objectives in the Third World; 


® an intensified commitment of First World NGOs in edu- 
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THIRD WORLD 
Development 
or Crisis? 


WIDESPREAD FAMINE, economic dependence on the West, debts 
worth billions of US dollars, cultural alienation, rural poverty, inap- 
propriate development — these are some of the problems that still 
confront the Third World after years of independence from their 
colonial masters. 

These problems are discussed in this book which is based on the 
Declaration of an international conference on Third World affairs 
held in Penang in November 1984. The Conference, the theme of 
which was ‘The Third World: ,Development or Crisis?’ discussed and 
analysed the structural probléms facing the Third World today. The 
book is, in effect, a summary of the collective and collaborative 
thinking based on the rich experience of about a hundred leading 
activists, thinkers and writers on Third World affairs who pee 
pated in the Conference. 


Some of the issues discussed in the beak are: 

@ the economic crisis confronting the Third World; . .. 

@ the depletion and drain of resources from the Third World; 

@ the rights of Third World peoples to basic human needs such as 
food, health and shelter; 

@ the position of Third World countries in international relations, 7 
democracy and human rights; 

@ issues relating to culture and lifestyles. 

Action proposals are also given on how the various problems facing 

the Third World can be tackled. 


In attempting to share the-ideas that were generated during the 
Conference, this book will, hopefully, bring about greater awareness 
of the problems, dilemmas and crises currently faced by Third World 
nations, and so contribute to genuine development in the Third 
World. 


The Third World Network is a grouping of organisations 
and Able Sada Jo involved in ‘Third World and development 
issues. 
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